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By PETER H. STONE 


dents stormed the gates of the United 
States Embassy in Teheran and took & 
Americans — and America — hostage~ 
While the human drama grabbed most of the’ 
beadlines, it quickly became clear. that more’ 
than political fortunes were lashed in the up-j 
‘beaval. The economic wariare that ensued also 
dealt 2 devasting blow to.many United Strates_ 
banks and businesses that had billions of dollars 
invested there. « SR Saar tas Se 
‘Since Iran, other -crises abroad — from the 
‘politica! turmoil) in E] Satwador to the economic 
instability of Brazil) — have turther shaken the 
corporate confidence of many American mult- 
nationals. : 
. “You can’t be complacent about investments 
~ ‘anywheré,” said Robert O. 
Anderson, the chief execp- 
tive officer of the Atlantic ' 
Richfield Company. ‘‘Mex- 
ico is the latest case in: 
point. Two or three years 
ago it looked like a sure 
financia]l success, but now 
_it’s just the opposite.” 
Arco, Mr. Anderson said, 
““sustained some rather 
substantial losses in lran.” 
Enter the politica] risk 
consultant. To heip prevent 
Similar losses in other tro- . 


Rs in November 1978, armed Iranian st 


‘cr Hiformation these consultants - 
» gained in Government service. : 


“ble spots, a prowing number of busi- ae 


nesses — including Arca, Bechtel, 


tan Bank — are turning to former: 
Ameritan intelligence agents and: 


‘alumni have flocked to the profession” 


intelligence agent in India and 


; ‘Northern ireland, and Kari Acker- 
~-.Goldman, Sachs and.Chase Manhat- men.sa former Director of. Intelli- 


gence at the Department of State. 


*“But-the involvement of former pub- 


high-ranking military-and Goverp-: lic officials such as Mr. Kissinger, 


ment officials for assistance in plar-: and 


‘yeleran agents, such as Mr. 


ning and assessing risks to business ' Belms:and Mr. Colby, has raised 
ventures in various parts of the. questions about conflicts of interest 


world It is an arrangement clearly! 


‘basec-on the access to foreign leaders ' 
and to sensitive — and possib)y secret | 


Old foreign policy hands like Henry | 
A. Kissinger, the former Secretary of | 
State, and Brent Scowcrott, a retired | 
A4it Force genera) who was Mr. Kis- 
singer’s deputy and later his succes- 
sorves National Security Adviser, 


bung out their shingle as interna- 


tional business advisers last vear. 
“We tell clients who the reliable 


. people are in each country,” said Mr. 


Kissinger of his consulting firm, Kis- 


' singer. Associates, Inc. whose clients 


include about 20 multinational corpo 
rations. **Companies have asked our 
sdvice on the Middle East, Europe 
and Central Americe.”’ 
; ITE Mr. Kissinger’s recent 
VAS srrercnen as the head of 2 
bipartisan commission on 
United States policies in Centra!) 
America, he has taken 4 six-month 
jeave from the firm to avoid the ap 
pearance of & conflict of interest. Sev- 
eral of Mr. Kissinger’s clients, such 
as Merck, Chase Manhattan and 
Arco, have operations and invest- 
ments in Latin America. 

This relatively new and potentially 
lucrative profession is also crowded 
with intelligence communiry alumni. 
Two former directors of the Centra! 
Intelligence Agency, William E. 
Colby and Richard Helms, are ac. 
tvely involved in the fledging field. 
Ray &. Cline, an ex-station chief for 
the C.1-A. in Taiwan and the agency’s 
former Deputy Director of Lntelli- 
gence, is now a risk consultant for 
about six multinationa] companies. 

And 2 leading British firm, Contro) 
Risks, -opened a United States office 
in Bethesda, Mc., in 1982 under the di- 
rection of Peter Goss, a former Brit- 


and ‘revolving-door employment in 


‘the initelhgence business. It is a prob- 


jemm:more commonly associated with 
generals and lawyers -who trade op 
bem iexperience in the military or 
Government regulatory agencies. 
‘‘Tee growing use of former intelli- 
gence pficials makes some of us a lit- 
te DeFvous,”? acknowledged Gordon 
RayfGeid, a risk analyst for the Gen- 
era] -Motors Corporation ‘anc past 
president of the Association of Politi- 
ca] Risk Analysts, an industry group 
he helped form in 1880. “It casts a 


‘shadow on the whole field.” 


Stil Gemand is booming. *‘From 
1977 to 1880, I probably sent about 20 
retire C.1.A. analysts to political 
Tisk consulting firms,” said a jormer 
outplacement officer for the C.I.A. 
‘Wethad operations officers, too, who 
bad backgrounds that were transier- 
rable to the private sector.” 

Although the experience of former 
C.1LA.. agents and the world of risk 
consulting mesh well, there could be 2 
catch: The C.1.A. requires former 
employees to abide by # secrecy oath. 

Upcer terms of this agreement, 
each C.1.A. emplovee is required to 
submit tor review all written materi- 
als which “‘bear on knowledge ob- 
tained while an emplovee worked at 
the C.1.4.,” said Dale Peterson, press 
spokesrnan of the agency. In recent 
years; the C.1.A. has looked vigor- 
ously “at books being written by for- 
mer intelligence agents. 

BurMr. Peterson is not aware that 
any former employee now writing 
risk reports submitted them for re 
view. before presenting thern to 8 pri- 
vate emmplover. ‘‘I don’t know how we 
can monitor this kind of activity,” 
noted Mr. Peterson. Richard Helms 
said: """That’s something for the 
Agency to decide,”” when esked 
whether he was boung by-ogth to sub- 
mit reports for prior approval. 
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